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FOREWORD 



This Report on the activities of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) was in preparation when the news of 
President Kennedy's assassination shocked the Nation and the 
World. 

This tragic episode in our national history places an extra 
and immediate responsibility on the USIA to dispel any doubt 
as to the ability of the United States to maintain domestic tran- 
quillity, law and order. 

If there is to be continuing understanding of our character, 
our strength and our motives, it becomes increasingly evident 
that we must compete in the field of communication with those 
forces that seek every opportunity to distort, misinform and 
mislead. 

We must be strong militarily if we are to have a peaceful 
world. We must also be strong in leadership toward peace, 

This Commission considers it vital that there be support 
by the Administration, by the Congress and by the public in 
building up a well equipped and skillfully manned information 
service. 

The President must continue to have direct access to those 
who have expert knowledge and information about foreign opin- 
ion- This is of inestimable value in the formulation and presen- 
tation of American foreign policy to the world. 

An immediate and continuing assignment of USIA is to 
project to the world the image of President Lyndon B, Johnson* 
his policies, his capacity and the depth of his experience. 

This can be of material assistance in maintaining U,S- 
leadership in the free world. 
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To The Congress of The United States 



The U.S. Advisory Commission on Information submits 
herewith its Nineteenth Report to Congress covering the calendar 
year 1963 in pursuance of the U.S. Information and Educational 
Exchange Act (Public Law 402) enacted by the 80th Congress 
on January 27 3 1948. 

This Commission consists of five private citizens appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate for 3-year over- 
lapping terms* Its members represent the public interest, 

The purposes of the Commission are to "formulate and rec- 
ommend" to the Director of the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA) "policies and programs for the carrying out of" Pub- 
lie Law 402, to conduct appraisals of the effectiveness of the 
information, education and cultural programs administered by 
the Agency, and to submit a report to Congress covering these 
policies and programs. 

The general objectives of this Act and thus of USIA are 
"to promote a better understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries," More spe- 
cifically the Act charges the U.S. information program with the 
responsibility for "disseminating abroad information about the 
United States, its people and policies promulgated by the Con- 
gress, the President, the Secretary of State and other responsible 
officials of Government having to do with matters affecting 
foreign affairs." 

In 1 963 former President John F. Kennedy expanded these 
objectives of USIA. He charged the Agency with "advising 
the President, his representatives abroad and the various de- 
partments and agencies of the implications of foreign opinion 
for present and contemplated U,S, policies, programs and offi- 
cial statements." {See Appendix for former President Ken- 
nedy's Statement of the USIA Mission.) 
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During the past year the Commission met 10 times in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Regular meetings were held with the Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency and with members of his staff. 
The Commission also met with representatives of other public 
agencies and private organizations which are engaged in various 
aspects of international communication and exchange. These 
included > the former Coordinator of the Alliance For Progress, 
Mr. Teodoro Moscoso; the Assistant Secretary of State for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, Mr, Lucius D. Battle - the former 
Deputy Director of the Peace Corps, Mr. BiU D, Moyeis; the 
President of Radio Free Europe Fund, Inc., Mr. Theodore C. 
Streibert; the President of American Committee on Liberation, 
Mr, Howland S. Sargeant ; the Director of the Armed Forces 
Radio and Television Service, Mr. John C, Broger; and the 
Director of the Communications Research Center of Brandeis 
University, Mr. Louis G. Cowan. 

These meetings provided the Commission with authorita- 
tive explanations of activities that are related to those of the 
U.S. Information Agency, They illuminated areas of coordi- 
nation and revealed the degree of effort devoted to persuasion, 
information and education programs that are directed at foreign 
countries by other institutions. 

Members of the Commission met with President John F, 
Kennedy at the White House on January 28, 1963, for a presen- 
tation of the Commission's Eighteenth Report to Congress and 
for a discussion of the implications of the Commission^ findings, 
conclusions and recommendations, 

On February 21, 1963, J. Leonard Reinsch, Chairman of 
the Commission, and Commissioner Clark R. Mollenhoff pre- 
sented a bound copy of the Commission's Eighteenth Report 
to Congress to Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota in honor 
of the 15th anniversary of the passage of Public Law 402* Sen- 
ator Mundt is one of the two authors of this legislation. 

On March 29, 1963, the Chairman of the Commission ap- 
peared before the House Subcommittee on International Or- 
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ganizations and Movements of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and testified at its hearings which were devoted to an examina- 
tion of the ideological aspects of the cold war. 

The Commission wishes to commend the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee, Representative Dante B- Fascell of Florida, 
and his colleagues on the Subcommittee for pursuing this difficult 
task, The hearings have shed light on the need for more effec- 
tive interdepartmental coordination, the need for increased re- 
search, and the amount of useful work being performed under 
the auspices of private American business, labor, artistic and 
cultural organizations. The Commission looks forward to the 
completion of the Subcommittee's hearings and the subsequent 
issuance of its report. 

During the past year Chairman Reinsch visited U.S. Infor- 
mation Service (USIS) posts in Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia in 
Brazil, and in Lima, Peru. In Rio he attended the Fourth 
Inter-American Public Relations Conference. 

Commissioner M. S. Novik visited USIS posts in Rome, 
Athens, Ankara and Istanbul. 

In its visits to overseas posts, the Commission finds signs 
of the growing maturity and professional competence of US I A 
personnel and of the cumulative impact of its work over the 
years. Led by an able Director, Edward R. Murrow, the USIA 
has moved forward in its two-fold task of serving as adviser to 
the Government on foreign opinion and of disseminating abroad 
the information about our policies, intentions and way of life 
that will help protect and advance the American national 
interest, 

The Commission hopes that the Congress of the United 
States shares its confidence in the expanding potential of this 
important agency. 
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THE NINETEENTH REPORT 
OF THE 

United States 
Advisory Commission 
on Information 

The U,S. Information Agency has become an integral part 
uf the structure of the U.S. Government, As an arm of U.S. 
foreign policy, it receives its foreign policy guidance from the 
President of the United States and the Department of State. As 
an Agency with public information missions in 106 countries, 1 80 
libraries or information centers in 86 countries, 70 reading rooms 
in 34 countries, and 149 bi-national centers in 33 countries, it 
symbolizes and represents the American presence abroad. 

The Director of USIA reports to the President and partici- 
pates in the deliberations of the National Security Council- He 
is present at Cabinet meetings. He attends the meetings of 
the Secretary of State. And he is represented at high-level in- 
terdepartmental meetings in Washington. 

In pursuance of the USIA mission as outlined by the Pres- 
ident, the Director offers advice concerning foreign public 
opinion. 

Overseas, the principal representative of USIA is the Public 
Affairs Officer (PAO). He reports to the Ambassador and ad- 
vises him on public opinion factors abroad, a function which 
was previously handled by several people. Under the general 
guidance of the Ambassador he conducts the Embassy's infor- 
mation program. With his Cultural Affairs Officer (CAO), 
the PAO also administers the cultural relations and educational 
exchange programs for the U.S. Government. 



In Washington, US I A operations cooperate with many 
departments and agencies. Liaison is conducted with the De- 
partment of State, the Department of Defense, the Agency for 
International Development, the Peace Corps, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Less frequent but important relations exist 
between USIA and other departments and agencies such as 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Agriculture, Labor, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department, the National Academy of Sciences, etc. This 
liaison between USIA and the domestic agencies enables the 
information program to disseminate to the world official views 
about various aspects of the American economy and the Amer- 
ican scene. 

It was clear from former President Kennedy's Statement of 
Mission for USIA that the responsibilities of USIA include 
explaining those activities of domestic agencies which have 
significance in the foreign field. 

The cumulative growth of interdepartmental responsibil- 
ities combined with their intricate partem of relationships have 
increased the burdens on the Director of USIA and on his im- 
mediate staff. 

Thus, the Director must represent his Agency at top-level 
meetings in Washington, with the committees of Congress and 
with the general public. He must also direct and manage the 
operations of a worldwide communications apparatus. 

The coordination of these two functions has become more 
complex in the light of USLVs new responsibilities because more 
is expected from the Agency by those who formulate and 
conduct U,S. foreign policy, 

PURPOSE OF THE US. INFORMATION AGENCY 

The expanded authority, the increased functions and the 
evolving structure of USIA are designed to meet the following 

purposes: 
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L As an arm of U.S. foreign policy US I A is the public 
relations adviser to the Executive in Washington 
and to the Ambassador in the field. At the same 
time it functions as an accurate expositor abroad of 
U.S. foreign policies and programs. 

2. As an information service it disseminates accurate 
information about the United States through per- 
sonal contacts and by means of the media of com- 
munications that arc available to it. 

3. As a propaganda apparatus in competition with the 
apparatus of international communism, it attempts 
to counter and correct Communist propaganda dis- 
tortions and lies about U.S. policies and intentions. 

4. As the cultural and educational arm of the Depart- 
ment of State in the field, it administers the cultural 
and educational exchanges and programs. 

The above purposes are directed towards maintaining and 
developing U.S. leadership of the free world in the daily fluc- 
tuations of the cold war. They are implemented by USIA's 
continuing efforts to stimulate and develop abroad : 

• understanding of the American economy 

• appreciation of American culture 

■ confidence in American military strength 

• interest in American education 

• recognition of America's peace efforts 

■ appreciation of American economic assistance 

• respect for America's scientific progress 

• awareness of America's agricultural abundance as 

well as bounty 

• balanced understanding of America's racial problems 

and progress 

• recognition of America's space achievements 

USIA purposes abroad however are not all general and in- 
tangible, USIA helps stimulate American foreign trade, attracts 
and encourages foreign tourists to travel to the United States, 
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publicizes the advantages and results of the multilateral 
Alliance For Progress programs, promotes the Food For Peace 
programs, and points out important advantages and opportu- 
nities of the free world to student, youth and labor leaders. Such 
endeavors have concrete results which are beneficial to the 
national interest 

Linked with accurate presentations of U.S. foreign policy 
and with continuous efforts to counter Communist distortions 
and false claims, these constitute some of the major purposes of 
a foreign information program, 

The task of promoting and increasing foreign understanding 
of the United States and its policies is never ending. New gen- 
erations abroad arise who need to be told of the distinctive 
American contribution to world peace, progress and security 
and of the value of this contribution to their own hopes, prob- 
lems, concerns and goals. Allies and neutrals cannot be taken 
for granted and potential enemies must be countered whenever 
our national interests arc at stake. 

Insofar as USIA can inform foreign audiences about U.S. 
policies and the U.S, national interest, it is playing its role in 
developing respect for and confidence in U.S. leadership of the 
free world. 

Some evidence that USIA is making progress in this role 
can be found in the Soviet's growing concern over the impact 
of the work of USIA. In 1963 the Soviet propaganda attack 
on USIA reached an all-time high* It has been extensive in 
volume and content. It has been continuous. Hopefully, it is a 
sign that the Soviets are worried about the growing skill and 
effectiveness of the U.S. effort. 

Although progress is being made two important questions 
still face the Agency. The first is the need for greater support 
by the U.S. Congress for this type of 20th century diplomacy, 
and greater understanding of why its continued existence is nec- 
essary to the survival and prosperity of the United States. The 
second is the continual accumulation of unresolved problems 
that are both internal and external to the work of the U.S. 
Information Agency. 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT AND UNDERSTANDING 

The Commission is concerned at a seeming lack of rapport 
between the Agency and some Congressional leaders, A fuller 
understanding and support of the function of US I A is needed in 
the Congress, 

Since 1948 three Presidents representing both major polit- 
ical parties have recruited men from universities, from business, 
from the civil service, from the newspaper and radio industries 
and from the diplomatic establishment to direct the Govern- 
ment's foreign communications program. 

During the past 3 years the Agency has been directed by an 
experienced radio and television commentator and expert in 
communications, Despite a serious illness, Mr, Murrow has 
been dedicated to his task and has added prestige to the Agency, 
The record is clear that neither he nor any of the 1 1 directors 
of the U,S- foreign information program who preceded him has 
succeeded in communicating to the Congress of the United 
States an adequate understanding of the foreign information 
program. This Commission also has attempted, with limited 
success, to impress on the Congress the magnitude of the effort 
necessary to compete effectively in the cold war. However, 
USIA has not had the degree of support commensurate with 
its requirements and potential. 

Congress has provided the appropriations necessary for the 
construction of more powerful broadcasting facilities in the 
new plant at Greenville, N.C. The construction of other broad- 
casting facilities throughout the world also testifies to the exer- 
cise of Congressional willingness to appropriate funds for the 
acquisition of real estate and for the construction of technical 
facilities, 

In this Commission^ view it m just as important that ade- 
quate funds be provided for USLVs programs as for engineering 
and construction. 

This Commission is convinced that if USIA is to discharge 
its mission as indicated by the Congressional intent that under- 
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lies Public Law 402, and as expanded by President Kennedy's 
Statement of Mission for USIA, it must obtain additional sup- 
port. In the worldwide competition with communism in infor- 
mation, education and ideology, the evidence indicate the need 
for additional and better facilities, programs, personnel and 
material. 

It is difficult to reach decisions on the she of appropriations 
that should be made available to USIA because it is difficult to 
pinpoint and demonstrate the tangible results that derive from 
activities of the USIA. Positive results are gradual, long-range 
and cumulative. 

The Commission believes that the Agency has a good case 
in its efforts to modernize, improve and stay competitive with 
the Communist propaganda apparatus. However, the Congress 
in its review of appropriations has periodically discovered ex- 
amples of ineffective planning and administration of programs. 
The Agency should examine carefully the documented Con- 
gressional complaints. 

This Commission and its predecessors have long urged 
that the Agency, through a central mechanism in Washington 
and with the assistance of its country* Public Affairs Officers, 
examine and review the programs and media that are sponsored 
by USIA in Washington and by each post in the field, The pur- 
pose of this recommendation was to eliminate marginal, 
superfluous or out-dated programs and media. This recom- 
mendation has not resulted in effective action. It is urged that 
in the future, the Agency present the results of such reviews to 
the Congress. 

While the Commission believes that USIA's statement of 
fiscal requirements in the light of its expanded mission is gener- 
ally realistic, the Agency must demonstrate a tough-minded 
attitude toward the continuous task of weeding out programs 
or media that are no longer necessary- 

In view of the expressed attitude of the Congress and of 
the admonitions and recommendations offered by this Commis- 
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sion the Agency is again urged to examine, study and act on 
a number of accumulated problems which have been called 
to its attention. 

CONTINUING PROBLEMS 

Although this Commission recognizes improvements in 
USIA's prestige and posture, and in some of its products, sev- 
eral major problems remain which require continuing attention* 
Some will require decisions by USIA, some by the Congress, and 
some by the President, 

1. Internal Management, Communication and Coordina- 
tion — USIA is an Agency of complex and intricate operations. 
It consists of five operating or media services, six area or geo- 
graphic offices, an office of policy> an office of research, an 
office of administration, an office of security, an office of private 
cooperation, and the general counsel — all in Washington* In 
any such organization, proper coordination of internal groups 
and offices is essential. 

The Commission's last report to Congress called the Agen- 
cy *s attention to this matter. Although some steps were taken 
to work on this problem, it has not been resolved, The bur- 
dens that fall on the Director's office have increased sharply 
because of USIA's increased responsibilities to other Govern* 
ment agencies. The task of coordinating media and area offices 
internally, of integrating their plans and programs with each 
other and with research requires stronger and more concerted 
action. In addition, no effective device has yet been developed 
to communicate many of the problems and decisions of the top 
staff to lower echelons. 

This is a problem facing all large-scale organizations, but 
it is especially important in a communications agency which 
produces so many different products, engages in such diverse 
activities and operates in over 100 foreign countries* 

USIA may wish to consider the appointment of a perma- 
nent career administrator to furnish continuity in the top man- 
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agement of the Agency. His primary responsibility would be 
to insure that all facets of USLVs intricate operation are tied 
together more effectively. In addition, he would be responsible 
for providing the Director with continuing evaluations of the 
Agency's programs. Such an appointment would be in line 
with President Johnson's November 30, 1963 memorandum for 
the heads of departments and agencies in which he urged that 
each agency become "a model of good management and econom- 
ical administration/' 

2. Reduction in Publications~Tht Commission has not 
seen results from its recommendation that the .Agency reexamine 
the number and nature of its publications. Changing condi- 
tions and targets call for a review to determine whether the need 
for publications authorized years ago has changed and whether 
these publications continue to serve useful purposes. The Com- 
mission renews this recommendation and hopes that a reduction 
in the number of publications can be effected whenever objec- 
tive reviews disclose that they are no longer necessary. 

3* Content Review of Print and Radio — The Commission 
in its last report to Congress recommended that USIA establish 
outside committees for the purpose of improving the contents 
of Agency products by examining sample programs and output. 
No concrete action has been taken by the Agency. 

The Commission reiterates this recommendation* It be- 
lieves that such a review, conducted at least semi-annually, will 
supply top management with the additional judgment of outside 
experts. Such advice will help improve the quality of the 
Agency's media products* 

4, The Need for One US J A Building in Washington — 
There is a continuing need for a single facility to house all of 
USIA personnel and operations, 

The Commission feels that one structure, to replace the 
presently scattered 1 1 buildings, would be more economical and 
would materially ease top management's task of improv- 
ing the Agency's internal management, coordination and 
communication. 
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5. Forward Planning — The Agency acted quickly on the 
Commission's recommendation to initiate forward planning 
considerations. More needs to be done and a clarification of 
the function is in order. 

In its report to the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations, the Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and 
Operations issued a thoughtful study in January 1963. Its ob- 
servations on "planning and action 1 ' are worthy of consideration. 

The section on planning stated . - . "planning in order to 
stop trouble before it starts is more difficult in part because it is 
hard for top officers to give it their attention and in part because 
of the confusion about the nature and purpose of planning." 

"The object of planning is not to blueprint future ac- 
tions > . . The object is to decide what should be done now in 
the light of the best present estimate of how the future will look- 
Planners think about the future in order to act wisely in the 
present" 

Planning in USIA should examine the long-range aspects 
and implications of its present equipment and facilities. It 
should strive to ascertain new trends in communication tech- 
niques and research. It should also endeavor to identify coun- 
tries of strategic importance to the United States in which USIA 
should concentrate its maximum energies and funds. It should 
help determine which media should expand, level off or decrease, 
In these and other ways forward planning can become a critical 
factor in the Agency's decisions on the nature, magnitude and 
geographic location of its programs and therefore of its budget, 

6. Research — Little progress has been reported on the 
Commission's recommendations to increase funds for research 
and for the better use of research in the planning, conduct and 
evaluation of specific USIA programs and operations. More 
needs to be done in this important area. Research results are 
not a substitute for creative and imaginative programs. They do 
serve as useful guides, they highlight problems, identify trends 
in public opinion and help in the selection of media and targets. 
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Research also raises critical questions concerning the impact of 
the overall information program. And it is an important aid to 
the long-range planner. 

7- Career Legislation — The Commission again recom- 
mends that the Congress provide USIA with the legal under- 
pinnings that will enable its foreign service career corps to look 
forward to the emoluments and perquisites of a permanent for- 
eign service career. Conditions of work, promotion, salary 
schedule, retirement and selection out procedures sanctioned by 
the Congress would finally give USIA officers treatment com* 
parable to that received by foreign service officers in the De- 
partment of State. 

8. Exchanges of Specialists in Mass Communications — 
Whenever possible training seminars in mass communication 
should be held abroad. A few have been held in Africa and 
they should be expanded within the limits of the budget. 

The Commission believes that USIA also has a special role 
to perform in encouraging and selecting outstanding foreigners 
who work in the major communications channels of their 
countries to visit the United States. 

Although private and public agencies have sponsored visits 
of individuals in the press, radio, television, motion picture and 
publishing industries, the Commission believes that more sys- 
tematic attention should be given to this category of exchangees 
by USIS officers in the field and by top officers in Washington* 

These are the people who among other things report on 
America* They should be given opportunity to visit and study 
the land which they interpret to their own countrymen* 

Although the Commission reasserts its belief that this type 
of training program can best be performed in the field, it recom- 
mends that when groups are invited to the United States, they 
should be small in number and of high calibre* Their itineraries 
and hospitality should be carefully planned and their course of 
study well selected. Their stay in the United States should sel- 
dom extend to more than 7 or 8 weeks* Individuals invited 
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should be given a thorough orientation on this country for they 
cannot understand American communications without some in- 
sight into our society and way of life. Reciprocally* and when- 
ever possible, American escort officers and teachers should be 
knowledgeable of the visitor's country. And after the foreign 
visitor completes his experience and tour he should be afforded 
an opportunity to share his observations with his sponsors. 

The Commission recommends that USIA and the Depart- 
ment of State coordinate and focus their efforts more system- 
atically on the steady development and improvement of this 
program. 

9. The Cultural Affairs Officer— When the U.S, Informa- 
tion Agency was established as an independent agency in 1953, 
the administration and planning of the exchange of persons pro- 
gram in Washington was unfortunately separated from it and 
lodged in the Department of State. The responsibility for exe- 
cuting and implementing the exchange program in the field 
however remained with USIA, The USIA officer who usually 
discharges this responsibility in every foreign post is the CAO. 
He is directed by the PAO and his work is integrated with the 
rest of the USIS mission. 

The CAO's duties have grown over the years. Today, he 
not only administers the exchange program, he frequently super- 
vises the information center, library or bi-national center. He 
encourages and assists local universities in establishing courses in 
American studies. He helps organize and arrange for cultural, 
artistic and musical presentations. In this manner all U.S. cul- 
tural programs receive maximum planned publicity from local 
radio, press, television, motion pictures and from USIS libraries. 

The Commission believes that with the growth of respon- 
sibilities in the cultural and educational field, it would be useful 
for USIA to conduct a study of its CAOs. This study would re- 
examine the standards used in recruiting CAOs, their training 
program, their relationship to the USIS mission, their manage- 
ment of the exchange program and their progress and promotion 
rate in the Agency*s foreign service, 
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10. USIS Libraries in Western Europe— The Commission 
has been informed that USIA plans to eliminate a number of in- 
formation centers or libraries in Western Europe to accommo- 
date pressures for reductions in the Western European budget, 
The Commission questions the soundness of this decision. 

These libraries have been developed over a long period of 
time. They represent a cumulative investment in the visible 
U.S. presence. They have become familiar, accepted and re- 
spected American institutions in Europe and in other parts of 
the world. They have developed reputations for featuring a 
wide variety of useful educational, cultural and information 
services to many appreciative and influential citizens. The Com- 
mission hopes that the decision to eliminate these libraries will 
be reconsidered, 

1 1* USIA Cultural Programs — In earlier reports the Com- 
mission has called attention to the periodic shifts that USIA 
makes in its emphasis on information as compared to cultural 
and educational affairs, Its emphasis today is on information 
programs with less effort devoted to the cultural and educational 
side. This tends to throw the overall program out of balance. 

The Commission believes that cultural and educational ac- 
tivities can be presented as one of a number of important means 
of accomplishing U.S. foreign policy objectives. In some coun- 
tries where official restriction on information activities exists or 
where complete censorship prevails or where there is temporary 
opposition to a given U.S. foreign policy, U.S. cultural events are 
still accepted and appreciated. In most countries, however, 
especially in Western Europe and in Latin America foreign in- 
formation programs are permitted. There, cultural activities 
can be useful adjuncts to U.S. foreign policy, They should be 
encouraged. 

The Commission recommends that the Agency restore the 
balance of its program by integrating more effectively its cul- 
tural and educational activities with the overall information 
programs. This is especially true in Europe where an important 
redirection of the entire program is being planned, 
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12, US I A Trade Fair Exhibition Program— During the 
past 6 or 7 years the U,S. Government has established and de- 
veloped an international exhibits and trade fair program in 
support of U.S. foreign policy. The President of the United 
States has assigned this responsibility to US I A, which has re- 
ceived Congressional appropriations for this purpose. The 
USIA has turned over these funds to the Department of Com- 
merce which has been given the major responsibility for planning 
and executing the exhibits. In this task, it has received the guid- 
ance and assistance of an interdepartmental committee consist- 
ing of representatives from the Department of State and USIA, 

The results have been uneven. These exhibits are primarily 
vehicles for the display of equipment, goods and commodities. 
Frequently, however, the managers of the exhibitions have dis- 
played a lack of sufficient concern for projecting a major psycho- 
logical message about the American economic system to foreign 
audiences. The Commission has received reports that despite 
an impressive amount of publicity and despite the large crowds 
that have been attracted to the shows> the desired psychological 
impact has been minimal. There have been some cases that the 
Agency itself has regarded as failures. 

The Commission believes that the purpose of the inter- 
national trade fair exhibitions should not be limited to showing 
the products that the American economic system produces. 
Their displays should also explain how our system works to the 
benefit of our people and of free people everywhere in contrast 
to the allegations of Marxism and of Communist propaganda. 

The Agency itself has demonstrated an ability to mount 
exhibits with this kind of psychological impact which have en- 
joyed a degree of popularity and success in the USSR and in 
certain East European countries. This capability should be ex- 
panded and tied in more intimately with the administration of 
the international trade exhibits. And it would permit the 
Agency to cover the major international exhibitions with greater 
economy and psychological impact. 
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The Commission believes that since US I A has both the final 
responsibility and the know-how, it should reconsider its decision 
to transfer funds to the Department of Commerce for the exe- 
cution of international trade fair exhibitions. USIA should 
accept full administrative responsibility for this execution and 
planning. 

13. Interdepartmental Coordination — Some of the prob- 
lems mentioned — trade fair exhibits, cultural presentations, ex- 
changes — and others such as book production, distribution and 
translation, the teaching of English — and international broad- 
casting reflect the development of programs sponsored by a 
half-dozen or more private and public agencies, 

Although each of these Departments or Agencies can justify 
its projects, it is clear that there is a continued need for inter- 
departmental coordination in order that duplication may be kept 
at a minimum. 

During the past year the Commission has met with the 
director or deputy director of public and private organizations 
engaged in related international communications activities. AU 
are attempting to seek to coordinate their activities, 

The Commission remains convinced that a single depart- 
ment of communications, education and exchanges must some 
day emerge in order that the total U.S. national effort can be 
directed with a greater singleness of purpose and efficiency and 
with a central authority capable of planning these activities on 
a country by country basis, 

14. The Alliance For Progress — The critical importance of 
the Alliance in Latin America has been underlined by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The USIS role in this multilateral 
program must continue to be exercised and guided by officers of 
the highest calibre. 

There is no substitute for the insight, knowledge and tech- 
niques of local editors, publishers, radio and television executives, 
writers and sympathetic academic personalities. USIS should 
solicit their cooperation and advice, and seek their informal guid- 
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ance and suggestions on the most effective methods of dissemi- 
nating information about the Alliance For Progress program. 

15* Domestic Public Relations — Although USIA's audi- 
ence is overseas, the Agency has a responsibility to report to the 
American people and to the Congress on its activities. 

Its primary vehicle is the semi-annual report which contains 
pertinent information on USIA's worldwide operations. 

These operations are also examined at least once a year by 
the appropriate committees of Congress. 

In addition, USIA has a legal obligation (Title V, Sec. 
501 j. Public Law 402) to make available, upon request, its press 
releases and scripts, after they have been released as information 
abroad, to the representatives of the mass media and to Members 
of Congress. Its educational films may be obtained from the 
Office of Education. Occasional domestic press releases are 
prepared on important developments. And, USIA officers speak 
to a variety of groups in the United States- 

The Commission recommends that USIA avoid those do- 
mestic activities which are contrary to the intentions of Congress. 
This calls for restriction of domestic speeches and press releases. 
The Agency should limit the distribution of its materials and 
media products domestically, in order to allay any Congressional 
apprehension that the Agency may be propagandizing within 
the United States- 

The Commission believes that a concerted attack on 
the problems discussed above will improve the con- 
duct of the information program. Together with 
some of the outstanding developments in USIA, listed 
below, it will help create greater Congressional appre- 
ciation and support. 

RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

L The Motion Picture Division has produced films with 
taste and technical proficiency- Many are of the highest quality 
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and have been well received and appreciated abroad. However, 
care should be given to scripts to insure accuracy and to avoid 
questionable presentations of historic events which lead to 
domestic controversy* And the Agency should reconsider its 
policy of providing films for worldwide distribution without 
proper adaptation for regional differences. 

2- There has been a substantial increase in book translations 
especially in Spanish for Latin America and in French for 
French-speaking Africa. The Commission has also been in- 
formed that with the assistance of the Government Advisory 
Committee on International Book Programs, progress is being 
made in eliminating the overlapping with the Agency for Inter- 
national Development in Latin America in book publications, 
translation and distribution* 

3. The Agency's exhibits circulating in the Soviet Union 
and satellite countries have been well planned and constructed. 
The Commission has learned that they have created a significant 
impact on the minds of thousands of Soviet and East European 
visitors who attended the exhibits. The private American 
guides accompanying those exhibits have been well prepared and 
trained to clarify further the contents of the exhibits. They 
have communicated a great deal of information about the United 
States to the curious and interested visitors in these Communist 
countries, 

4- The long-awaited new transmitter complex in Green- 
ville, N.C, was completed this year. This major USIA achieve- 
ment was well managed and constructed and has doubled the 
shortwave power of the Voice of America. 

CONCLUSION 

In this Nineteenth Report to Congress, the Commission has 
restated the purposes and mission of USIA in the context of the 
progress that has been made, the need for greater Congressional 
understanding and support and the problems that exist. 
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At a time when a new President has assumed office the para- 
mount objectives of USIA are to help project the permanent 
U.S. national interest, the continuity of U.S. policies and to help 
maintain confidence abroad in American leadership. 

To accomplish these purposes, the Commission recommends 
that USIA seek solutions to its continuing problems. These 
include the need — 

L To improve internal management, communication 
and coordination, 

2. To reduce the number of publications. 

3. To seek outside evaluation of USIA print and radio 
programs. 

4. To reduce the number of USIA buildings in Wash- 
ington from 11 to 1- 

5. To improve and strengthen long-range planning, 

6. To expand the research program and to use its re- 
sults more effectively, 

7. To obtain legislation for a career Foreign Service 
Corps, 

8. To coordinate and concentrate the Government's 
programs for orienting and training foreign spe- 
cialists in mass communications. 

9. To review and study the role of the Cultural Affairs 
Officer. 

10, To restore the balance of the Agency's cultural 
programs, 

1L To reconsider the USIA decision to reduce the 
number of libraries or information centers in West- 
ern Europe. 

12- To assume full responsibility for planning and exe- 
cuting the President's trade fair exhibition program. 
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13. To consider the need to consolidate into one agency 
of government the related but widely scattered pro- 
grams in information, education and culture, 

14. To seek the advice and guidance of local Latin 
American practitioners of mass communications in 
presenting the Alliance For Progress to Latin 
America. 

15. To confine USLVs domestic public relations to a 
minimum and limit the distribution of its media 
products in the United States in accordance with 
the intent of Congress, 

During the 15 years that have elapsed since the passage of 
Public Law 402 and during the first 10 years of its existence as 
an independent Agency, the Commission believes US I A has 
made progress. This progress must be more effectively docu- 
mented and communicated to the Congress. It will help gen- 
erate the understanding that must prevail if the Congress is to 
provide the support USIA needs to fulfill its role on behalf 
of the American people in the ideological struggle which will 
be with us for a long time. 

If the United States were in a hot war, USIA or its wartime 
equivalent would constitute an important arm of the total war 
effort. Today, in a phase of cold war which has been character- 
ized by an apparent relaxation of tension between the Soviets 
and the United States, USIA represents an investment in pre- 
venting hot war and in helping to create an atmosphere and con- 
ditions for the establishment of peace. 

USIA has become a more effective instrument in eliminat- 
ing misunderstandings of America's political intentions and in 
presenting the case for freedom. In an era of military co- 
existence and at a time of fierce ideological struggle, its value is 
obvious. Aggressive steps in the correction of problem areas 
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could be helpful in gaining understanding and support from the 
Congress, including the tools and funds with which to do the job. 
Respectf ully submitted, 



J\ Leonard Reinsch 
Chairman 



Sigurd S. Larmon 



Clark R* Mollenhoff 



S, Novik 
JohnX. Seigenthaleh 



January 7, 1964 
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APPENDIX 

Former President John F. Kennedy's Statement of the 
U.S. Information Agency Mission 

The mission of the US. Information Agency is to help 
achieve US. foreign policy objectives by (a) influencing public 
attitudes in other nations, and (b) advising the President, his 
representatives abroad, and the various departments and agen- 
cies on the implications of foreign opinion for present and con- 
templated US\ policies, programs and official statements. 

The influencing of attitudes is to be carried out by overt use 
of the various techniques of communication — personal contact, 
radio broadcasting, libraries, book publication and distribution, 
press, motion pictures, television, exhibits, English-language in- 
struction, and others. In so doing, the Agency shall be guided 
by the following: 

1. Individual country programs should specifically 
and directly support country and regional objectives 
determined by the President and set forth in offi- 
cial policy pronouncements, both classified and 
unclassified. 

2. Agency activities should (a) encourage cofistruc- 
tive public support abroad for the goal of a "peace- 
ful world community of free and independent states, 
free to choose their own future and their own sys- 
tem so long as it does not threaten the freedom of 
others;" (b) identify the United States as a strong, 
democratic, dynamic nation qualified for its lead- 
ership of world efforts toward this goal, and (c) 
unmask and counter hostile attempts to distort 
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frustrate the objectives and policies of the United 
States. These activities should emphasize the ways 
in which US. policies harmonize with those of 
other peoples and governments, and those aspects of 
American life and culture which facilitate sympa- 
thetic understanding of U.S. policies. 
The advisory function is to be carried out at various levels 
in Washington, and within the Country Team at US. diplomatic 
missions abroad. While the Director of the US, Information 
Agency shall take the initiative in offering counsel when he 
deems it advisable, the various departments and agencies should 
seek such counsel when considering policies and programs which 
may substantially effect or be affected by foreign opinion. Con- 
sulfation with the US, Information Agency is essential when 
programs affecting communications media in other countries 
are contemplated. 

(US. Information Agency staffs abroad, acting under the 
supervision of the Chiefs of Mission, are responsible for the con- 
duct of overt public information, public relations and cultural 
activities — i.e. those activities intended to inform or influence 
foreign public opinion — for agencies of the US, Government 
except for Commands of the Department of Def ense. 
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